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Memorabilia. 

THE October Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester, contains two 
articles on the Rylands Greek Papyri. The 
first is Dr. Alexander Souter’s review of ‘ The 
New Volume of the Catalogue of the John 
Rylands Greek and Latin Papyri ’—in which 
the writer congratulates the scholarly public 
on the excellence of the work, and the editor 
on the ‘‘ extremely important and varied 
literary documents that it has fallen to him 
to describe.’’ The second gives us notes by 
Mr. T. B. L. Webster on Papyrus No. 482, 
which is a second-century fragment of a 
tragedy, tentatively ascribed to Sophocles’ 
‘Assembly of Achaeans ’—it being thought 
probable that in the second century a.p. only 
works of the great tragedians would be tran- 
scribed. Three words occur in it which are 
quoted only from Sophocles ; one of them, Mr. 
Webster notes, wtmefedciv, in the sense of 
“removing objections,’’ is exactly paralleled 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus at 1. 227 and 
nowhere else. On the other hand, there 
is one word, yva6os used metaphorically, 
which is only found in _ Aeschylus. 
There are two words new for tragedy: 
mpdsxopdov and tapardooew. The speech is 
one addressed to Telephus, who is to betake 
him to sailors and pilots, a detail which fits 
the ‘ Assembly of Achaeaus,’ the third 
play of the Telephus trilogy. Mr. Web- 
ster’s study of the lines and his conjectural 
filling of the gaps make a pretty piece of 
scholarship. The first place in the number 
is given to Miss F, E. Harmer’s ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Charters and the Historian,’ which is 
followed by Dr. B. Wilkinson’s ‘ Freeman 
and the Crisis of 1051’ and Mr. A. R. 
Myers’s ‘ Parliamentary Debate of the Mid- 
Fifteenth Century.” Mr, Edward Hughes 
writes on the ‘ Development of Cobden’s Eco- 











on ‘ The Sator-Formula and the Beginnings 
of Christianity.” ‘Ritual and Ethic: a 
Study of a Change in Ancient Religions 
about 800-500 B.c.,’ by Dr. H. J. Fleure, is 
a very noteworthy essay. Dr. Pickering dis- 
cusses ‘ A German Mystic Miscellany of the 
late Fifteenth Century,’ and Dr. E. F. Jacob 
has a paper on the Imitatio Christi, in which 
we saw with satisfaction that the Latinity 
of the work receives due appreciation—“ a 
cogent simple latinity of personal reflection,”’ 
characterised also as a “‘ unique style.’’ The 
two remaining papers are Dr. Robertson’s on 
‘The Bible and Mankind’ and Mr. F. H. 
Pear’s ‘ The Modern Study of Personality.’ 


THE two papers which interested us most in 
the November Cornhill are Mr. W. J. 
Blyton’s notes on ‘‘ the passing of a number 
of valued daily journals and of humane 
magazines and reviews ’’ under the whimsical 
title ‘ Toll for the Brave’; and Lt.-Col. D. 
C. Spencer-Smith’s ‘ Reflections on Jamaica.’ 
These reflections are certainly very frankly 
put forth, and leave the reader with a strong 
impression of the needs, defects and in several 
points the backwardness of Jamaica. Jamaica, 
it may be remembered, was, soon after its 
acquisition, pulled out of a hole—so to put 
it—by the Jews. In 1657 the Governor wrote 
desperately to Cromwell begging him to pro- 
vide shop-keepers—all the English shop- 
keepers had departed. Cromwell conferred 
with the Chief Rabbi of Brussels, and he, 
not being able to persuade Jews from his own 
neighbourhood to go out, sent a shipload of 
Portuguese Jews, whose descendants to this 
day have a strong hold on the island. Of 
the several matters in which reform is needed, 
the conduct of elections will probably strike 
most people as the chief. In connection with 
this a story is told which illustrates the 
power black magic still has in Jamaica; the 
writer has even been assured by  well- 
informed persons that its influence is actually 
increasing. 


'THE Connoisseur for this month has a very 

good article by Mr. Cecil King on Lely’s 
‘* Flaggmen ’’—the thirteen flag-officers and 
others who had especially distinguished them- 
selves in the Battle of Lowestoft. Their por- 
traits were ordered of the painter by the Duke 
of York—to be hung in his own room. Pepys 
has a pleasant paragraph about them— 
‘‘ flaggmen ’’ is his word, They were pre- 
sented to Greenwich Hospital by George IV. 
All are reproduced here. Several of the men 
figure in Milward’s diary, reviewed at post p. 


nomic Doctrines,’ and Mr, Donald Atkinson { 239. 
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Literary and Historical 
: _ Notes. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE YOUNG 
AND OTTLEY FAMILIES. 


(See clxxiv. 236), 


T the reference (April 2, 1938) the present 
writer was privileged to contribute a bio- 
graphical sketch of his great-grandfather on 
the maternal side, William Young Ottley, 
Keeper of Prints in the British Museum, 
1833-36, the centenary of whose death had 
recently occurred. Ottley died on May 26, 
1836, and was buried in Paddington Church- 
yard. An opportunity is now afforded of 
publishing some further particulars of the 
Young and Ottley families so closely con- 
nected by marriage, which may be of service 
to some future historian proposing to write 
a more exhaustive account of them. 

Of Ottley’s friendship with Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, some facts may be found in the 
Life of the artist by D. E, William, vol. ii., 
pp. 320-326. In the letters B.M. Add, MS. 
24,425, ff. 23-57, printed by William, 
Lawrence, in a humorous and chatty fashion, 
arranges for sittings for Mrs. Ottley’s por- 
trait; enlists Ottley’s help in the valuation 
of the Prince Regent’s pictures at Carlton 
House, and gives the first hint that he is dis- 
posed to sell his collection of drawings by 
the old masters which was afterwards in part 
secured for the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
Some further letters not heretofore published 
are of interest as showing the extreme care 
which Ottley took in the preparation of his 
exhaustive works on painting and engraving. 
The first, Add. MS, 36,505 f. 26, is addressed 
to George Cumberland, Culver Street, Bristol. 





Dear Sir 

I believe you know I am busily employed, 
and have been some months past in writing 
an inquiry concerning the origin of Engrav- 
ing—indeed above 360 pages 4to are already 
printed. It happens that I] am now come 


catalogue made by him from your set, 
which: by the bye I much regret I did not 
see when it was in London. Have you any 
objection to my availing myself of Mr. 
Douce’s memoranda for the purpose of cor- 
recting Bartsch’s list of these prints where 
it is defective ?—I trust you will answer no 
—as the sheet containing these descriptions 
must go to press immediately right or wrong 
may I beg the favour of a line from you 
by return of post. I would also beg the 
favour of you to look at No, 24 of your 
set. ‘‘ Geometria’’ and be kind enough to 
examine the initial letter at the left corner 
of the margin and to inform me if, as Mr. 
Douce’s Memorandum indicates, it is, 
(instead of plain C) thus E: perhaps you 
will do me the favour to copy that mark 
or Letter exactly, for me. Zani and 
Bartch both speak of such a mark or double 
letter being on the print ‘‘ Poesia ’’ No. 27, 
is it so or not? I would also wish very 
much to know whether or not you think 
the union of the two letters, or rather parts 
of the two letters, intentional, or accidental, 
since Mr, Douce appears to ascribe the cir- 
cumstance to an error of the engraver who 
had begun to make an E instead of a C and 
afterwards corrected himself in a bungling 
manner. I much regret I did not see the 
book. 

I learn from Mr. D. also that you had 
some idea of disposing of this set of prints— 
Now if we could manage together by part 
cash and part other prints which I might 
be able to tempt you with, I should feel 
very much tempted on my part to add this 
series to my collection of early Italian En- 
gravings—pardon the liberty I take in 
addressing you in this manner and believe 
me to remain Dear Sir 

Very truly 
Your Obe4 Servt. 
Wo. Y. Orriey. 
14 Hornton Street 
Kensington. 


234 Feby 1815. 
It may be explained that Tarocchi cards 


consisted of a special pack used for the game 





to that part of my book which requires that 
I should describe the 50 pieces called il 
Giuoco di Tarocchi of which I understand 
you possess a copy complete excepting one 
print. I myself have four of the set, Mr. 
Lloyd has abovt a dozen and Mr. Douce 
several more. The latter Gentleman upon 
my calling upon him yesterday to see those 
in his possession shewed me a descriptive 





of Tarot and also for fortune telling. They 
were known in Italy as early as_ the thir 
teenth century, but their greatest popularity 
dates from the fifteenth century, when it be 
came the fashion for celebrated artists to pro- 
duce elaborately illuminated examples for 
wealthy patrons. 

The following is written on a blank sheet 
of the same letter—possibly by Cumberland: 
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Sent account of the Letters as they were 
added. With respect to printing, an 
account of my prints from Mr. Douce’s 
manuscript notes from them, (and which 
I know nothing of) I am placed in an awk- 
ward predicament (like the Countryman 
with his Horse) [? Hare] I have nearly 
compleated a Cronological [sic] Cat. of 
engravings of which these make a part of 
the series and are particularly described in 
which I shall prove that Bartsch takes the 
2d Let. [space] from the earliest—and I 
should not like to be anticipated in an 
interesting part of my remarks and descrip- 
tion of prints that I believe are not in any 
other hands but my own. Being in posses- 
sion of Mr Douce’s mem. you must do as you 
judge proper in this matter— You see my 
mind, it is hateful to me to refuse any re- 
quest much less a trifle like this, especially 
to one of the very few labourers in the 
neglected field so full of riches—yet so hard 
to dig. [Unsigned]. 

The next two letters are addressed to Miss 
M. A. Flaxman, the sister of the sculptor. 
Add. MS, 39, 782, ff. 223, 292. 


f. 223. 


31 Devonshire Street 
Dect 18th 1826. 

Dear Madam 
At the same time that I offer my most 
sincere condolences to yourself and Miss 
Denman for the great loss you have lately 
sustained—permit me to take the liberty 
of requesting your acceptance of the accom- 
panying prints, completing a work of which 
our departed friend possessed all that had 
been previously published. This work was 
commenced at Rome as early as the year 
1792, when I had first the pleasure and 
advantage of becoming known to Mr. Flax- 
man. There was no one so well qualified 
as himself to appreciate the merits of the 
early artists whose performances it con- 
tains; and upon the first number appear- 
ing two years ago, he honoured the publi- 
cation with his patronage. Some months 
ago I expressed to your brother my wish and 
intention (if he did not strongly object to 
it) of dedicating the work to him: he 
seemed, I thought, pleased; and you will 
find that I have done so, both in an Eng- 
lish and a French edition. I am well aware 
of the benefit which my book will derive 
in the eyes of the public—and more especi- 
ally among the artists and amateurs of the 
Continent, from the circumstance of Mr. 
Flaxman’s name appearing on the title- 





—~> 





page—tho’ in placing it there I was less 
actuated by this selfish motive than by the 
desire of thus giving the best testimony I 
was able of my high respect for his talents 
and genius. Perhaps in a few days you 
will permit me to inquire after your health 
and that of Miss Denman. In the mean 
time I beg to add that it will be a great 
source of gratification to me if you can 
think of any way in which I may make 
myself useful being Dear Madam 
Your very Ob4t & faithful Hum>! Servt 
Wm. Y. Orttey. 
[No address}. 
292. 


Mr. Ottley presents his compliments to 
Miss Flaxman and Miss Denman and re- 
turns his best thanks for their handsome 
present— The plates certainly convey a 
very strong idea of the style of the draw- 
ings—and Mr. 0, sincerely hopes the work 
may meet all the success it merits. Mrs. 
Ottley begs to be kindly remembered and is 
sorry that from the very weak state of her 
health she is incapable of calling upon her 
friends as she would wish. 


31 Devonshire St. 
March 18th, 1831. 


P.S, Mr. Ottley ventures to hope that 
Miss Flaxman and Miss Denman will give 
the three accompanying plates a place in 
their Portfolio, 

[No address] 


There is a further letter, Egerton M.S, 2840 


. 81, which is addressed to Sir Fred Maddon. 


June 12th 1833. 
Dear Sir 

I can give you but little information con- 
cerning the four coloured prints in Mr. 
Shaw’s work, done by him after illumina- 
tions in my collection. 

The eight pieces of border in the first, 
are selections from the borders or frames 
which surround and separate from each 
other a numerous series of subjects from 
the Old and New Testament painted in 
opaque colours on four large sheets of 
parchment. The work when complete con- 
sisted it should appear of five leaves 
painted on both sides, each page divided 
into numerous compartments. The first 
leaf, which contained representations of 
the Creation and of the earlier events re- 
lated in the beginning of Genesis is want- 
ing: the first page of those that remain 
begins with the infancy of Moses, and the 
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concluding subject of the last page is the 
descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of 
Pentecost. I have no reason to believe that 
these paintings were at any time accom- 
panied by text. Dr. Meyrick is decidedly 
of opinion from the costume that they are 
of the 11th Century and from all I have 
seen ] think him right in that judgment. 

The second and third coloured specimens 
represent beautiful arabesque borders from 
a devotional work in folio which was cer- 
tainly done for Pope Innocent 8th, whose 
armorial bearings are introduced in one of 
the fragments which I possess. The first 
has ornamented the bottom or top of a 
page: the second, the two pieces of which 
join together, decorated one of the outer 
margins—and of these I have several. The 
name of the Artist is unknown—but he 
must have been one of the most skilful 
miniature painters of his day. 

The two specimens in the last plate are 
parts of borders which ornamented a devo- 
tional book, or perhaps two different 
volumes, in folio, executed from 1557 to 
1570 (tho’ it is possible the artist may 
have done some earlier) for the use of the 
reigning pontiffs, by Apollonio di Buon- 
fratelli di Capranica, who in various 
inscriptions preserved by the person who 
brought these miniatures to England (and 
which were I suppose found in the books 
themselves before they were barbarously 
cut to pieces) is styled Illuminist to the 
Apostolic Chamber. The name of this 
artist appears to have been unknown to 
Vasari and all other writers I am 
acquainted with, and indeed is not to be 
found in Zani’s extensive catalogue of the 
professors of the fine Arts. I have several 
by him with large figures, in which he 
strove to imitate the style of Michelangialo 
Buonaroti. He did not however draw the 
naked. figure with correctness. In other 
respects, in his borders especially, he is not 
inferior to Guilio Clovio. 

I wish I could give you more satisfactory 
notices but am unable, 

Yrs truly 
Wo. Y. OTTLeEy. 


The writer of these letters, the noted con- 
noisseur, known affectionately in the present 
writer’s family as ‘‘ The Ancestor,’’ was the 
son of Richard Ottley, the fourth son of 
Drewrey Ottley, Treasurer of St, Christo- 
pher’s, bv his second wife, Mrs. Paul neé 
Rodney. This Richard was born in 1730 in the 
Island of St. Vincent and, it is believed, was 





from 1746-1751, an ensign in the Coldstream 
Guards. He became afterwards the owner of 
St. Dunstan’s Park, Thatcham, Berkshire, 
He married in 1770 Sarah Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Sir William Young, first Baronet, 
of Delaford, Bucks, who was descended from 
Sir John Young of Lany in Scotland, Knt., 
Chamberlain to Mary Queen of Scots in 1561. 
Both families owned extensive plantations in 
the West Indies and, it must be regretfully 
added, slaves. 

Before shifting the venue, as the lawyers 
say, a question of some complexity arises on 
which the present writer would welcome addi- 
tional light. Were these West Indian Ottleys 
a branch of the better known family—the 
Ottleys of Pitchford? The difficulty of deter- 
mining the point is increased from the fact 
that earthquakes in the middle of the last 
century destroyed many of the monuments 
and probably relevant documents. Burke’s 
‘ Landed Gentry,’ 4th edition, 1862-63, vol. ii. 
p. 1135, says that the West Indian Ottleys 
are ‘‘ a branch of the ancient house of Ottley 
of Pitchford, traced as holding a leading 
position in the West Indies as far back as the 
records of the Islands extend.’’ The same 
statement is made in Davy’s Suffolk Collec- 
tions, B.M. Pedigrees Add. M.S, 19,143, f. 
377, and again in the obituary notice of Lady 
Ottley in the St. James’s Magazine, 1849-50, 
p. 24. 

Paternally Lady Ottley derived descent from 
Sir John Young, Knt., of Lany, Chamberlain 
to Mary Queen of Scots, and maternally from 
Henry Laurence Lord President of Cromwell’s 
Council in 1653. The family into which she 
married has long been settled in high repute 
and consideration in the West Indes, and was 
orginally a branch of the ancient house of 
Ottley of Pitchford. 


As Burke, however, edited the obituary notices 
in the St, James’s Magazine, the authority is 
the same; and he gives no pedigree. 

A glance in the next place at these Pitch- 
ford Ottleys will be helpful, and their history 
is interesting in itself. The little village of 
Pitchford, which lies 14 miles north of Acton 
Burnell and 6 miles from Shrewsbury, takes 
its name from bituminous springs in its 


‘vicinity. The records of the parish and hall, 


a fine half-timbered mansion of the early part 
of the seventeenth century, go back to Anglo- 
Saxon times. Most old county histories con- 
tain a description and illustration of it. It 
was built originally by William Ottley, 
Sheriff of Shropshire, on an estate purchased 
by Thomas Ottley in 1473, as the result of 
successful business operations in the clothing 
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trade. The Ottley papers have been published 
in the Transactions of the Shropshire 
Archaelogical Society, vol. vi. 2nd Series, 
1894, p. 27; vol. vii, 1895, p. 241; vol. viii. 
1896, p. 199, edited by William Phillip, 
F.L.S. 

The most notable member of the family was 
Sir Francis Ottley, Knt., Governor of 
Shrewsbury, one of the loyal men of Shrop- 
shire, who on Aug. 8, 1642, fourteen days 
before the King erected his standard at 
Nottingham, signed the ‘‘ Declaration and 
Protestation ’’ of loyalty which undoubtedly 
hastened the outbreak of hostilities. He and 
his family were uncompromising loyalists, 
but some charges of incapacity were brought 
against him, and Prince Rupert was dissatis- 
fied. Thus he was not Governor of Shrews- 
bury at the time of its capture by the Parlia- 
mentary forces, 1644-45, probably brought 
about by betrayal from within, but was sur- 
prised and taken prisoner whilst engaged in 
raising forces nearby. With the fall of 
Bridgnorth his career ended. He lived to see 
his King beheaded and less than eight months 
afterwards died on Sept. 11, 1649, aged forty- 
eight. He had been allowed to retain his 
estates on the payment of a compounding fee 
of £1,200 to the Parliament. 

The registers of Pitchford Church, which 
by the way is in need of repair (as churches 
usually are), and on which there is a debt 
(there usually is) towards the extinction of 
which the Rector will gratefully receive con- 
tributions, contain many entries relating to 
the Pitchford family. The Ottley incised 
slabs—three in the sanctuary and one on the 
north wall of the choir—still remain, and 
are to be illustrated in a book shortly to be 
published by Mr, Greenhill, of Dundee. 

The direct male line of the Pitchford 
Ottleys became extinct with the déath of 
Adam Ottley, Feb. 16, 1807, who was unmar- 
ried. The estate had descended in an un- 
broken line from father to son for 334 years, 
1473-1807. On the death of the Earl of 
Liverpool, who was descended maternally from 
the Ottleys, the estate passed into the posses- 
sion of his daughter, Lady Louisa Harriet, 
who in September, 1839, married John Cotes 
of Woodcote, for some years member for North 
Shropshire. He left two sons and _ five 
daughters. The elder son, Charles Cecil of 
Woodcote, represented the Borough of Shrews- 
bury in the Liberal interest from 1874 to 1885, 
and was Junior Lord of the Treasury in Mr. 
Gladstone’s administration. The second son, 
Charles James, born Dec, 16, 1847, lived at 





Pitchford Hall and was in the Life Guards 
for some fifteen years. The present owner 1s 
Lieut.-General Sir Charles Grant, who holds 
the Scottish Command. He came into the 
property through his mother, who was sister 
to Colonel Cotes, When so many ancient 
houses have been converted into public insti- 
tutions, or even pulled down, it is pleasant to 
find that Pitchford Hall is still substantially 
in the same condition within and without as 
described by Glendower Ottley of the Madras 
Army in a manuscript in the present writer’s 
possession, written about the year 1886. He 
says: 

The Hall is approached along a delightful 
avenue of trees whose overhanging boughs 
form a perfect natural arcade of bright 
green colour, extending from the en- 
trance gates to within a few yards of the 
fine old English mansion. On entering 
the historic building, one soon finds one- 
self surrounded with associations of the 
past. In the original entrance hall, for 
instance, the walls are panelled with dark- 
ened oak, and upon them hang specimens 
of armour belonging to the year 1500, or 
thereabouts, whilst the old fireplace stands 
exactly the same as when the house was 
originally built. In the dining-room the 
mind is carried back to a similarly remote 
period by the finely painted portraits, en- 
cased in the panelling, of several members 
of the Ottley family, the most prominent 
picture being a group representing Sir 
Francis Ottley (Governor of Shrewsbury 
in the time of Charles I), his wife, and two 
of his sons. The drawing-room is a 
spacious apartment, and here, too, are 
specimens of finely-executed panelling. 
The room is well lighted by a large bay 
window, which looks out over an extent of 
rising ground, and on clear days the luxu- 
riant Wrekin can be seen in the far dis- 
tance. In the library, standing on the 
mantel-piece, is a mirror enclosed in an 
exquisitely carved frame, the work of the 
master carver, Grinling Gibbons, whilst, 
in the sitting-oom the feature of interest is 
a small cupboard, in the floor of which is 
an ingenious trap-door, through which one 
may descend by a small ladder into a 
secluded box-like apartment below. This 
was obviously built for hiding purposes, 
and who knows but what many a hard- 
pressed fugitive may have taken refuge 
therein during the troublous times of days 
gone by. The Colonel’s private room is a 
bright and airy apartment, and contains 
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many indications of being set apart for 
the transaction of business. The bedrooms 
are for the most part panelled similarly 
to many of the other rooms, and are also 
tastefully fitted up. 

The exterior of the hall has a very 
quaint and picturesque appearance. It is 
framed in with timber springing into a 
variety of forms for its support, and the 
interstices are filled with plaster painted 
black and white. Some years ago the roof 
was taken off and restored with the ori- 
ginal tiles. Perhaps the prettiest aspect 
of the house is that facing east, imme- 
diately in front of which Pitchford Brook 
is seen quietly rippling along, and throw- 
ing up tiny cascades as the flowing waters 
combat with the rocky declivity over which 
it ultimately falls. A deeply dug moat in 
olden times surrounded the house, but it 
has been gradually filled up at intervals 
during the past 200 years, and no traces 
of it now remain. The water was supplied 
from a large deep pond which is situated 
on the south-west side of the building 
where the stables also lie; these are built 
of red brick and fitted with every accom- 
modation, Unfortunately this ancestral 
home lacks the beauty of a park, for 
although in former times one of consider- 
able extent existed, this attractive feature 
was destroyed about the year 1700. Many 
a stately tree, however, still waves in the 
vicinity, amongst them being a _ noble 
cedar, whose substantial boughs stretch 
far and wide, whilst in another portion of 
the grounds, we come across a gigantic 
tree, which, according to tradition, has 
been known for centuries as ‘‘ the tree with 
the house in it.’? The house, which is 
about eight feet square, is built of wood 
and plaster, and has been carefully main- 
tained for the past 200 years. Firmly 
fixed upon the spreading branches of a 
huge lime-tree it has a very peculiar 
appearance, and it would be difficult to 
say for what purpose this little structure 
was built in so extraordinary a position. 
There are the usual extensive kitchen- 
gardens, and some glass-houses, but there 
are no specially laid out ornamental 
grounds, 

The bituminous well of Pitchford, which 
is a short way from the hall, has long been 
the subject of much curiosity, and doubt- 
less formerly attracted the notice of the 
Roman conquerors, for a branch of their 
great highway passed in close proximity 





to it. On the surface of the water may 
frequently be seen a thick scum resembling 
pitch, and when the well runs dry this 
exudation may be seen oozing from the 
crevices in the rocks. Close by stands the 
ancient church, with its towers and walls 
long since overgrown with ivy. It is sup- 
posed to have been founded by Ralph de 
Pitchford, during the reign of Henry I or 
Stephen, and therefore appears to date 
back to the twelfth century. A_ richly- 
stained window, illustrative of scriptural 
history, is placed in the eastern end, 
erected by Lady Louisa Cotes to the 
memory of her father; whilst on the walls 
are handsome mural monuments, erected 
to the memory of several other members of 
the Ottley family. 

Lying on a massive oaken chest is a 
wooden figure, which tradition says repre- 
sents Sir Hugh de Pitchford: but heraldry 
points rather to Sir John de Pitchford, 
who died in 1285. The figure, which is 
seven feet in length, is carved out of one 
solid piece of oak, is fully armed, and is 
dressed in knightly costume belonging to 
the latter end of the thirteenth century. 
The chest on which the figure reposes is 
finely carved and around the sides are 
armorial bearings, The Church, though 
small, is a fine old pile and is believed to 
be dedicated to St. Michael. ae 


(To be concluded.) 





WHITE LODGE, RICHMOND PARK. 


'HIS residence is advertised to be let as 
having been “ built by King George II 
for Queen Caroline.’’ If identical with ‘‘ the 
stone lodge on the hill’ in this park, Man- 
ning and Bray’s ‘ History of Surrey,’ vol. iii., 
p. 302,’ states its erection by King George I 
from a design by Henry, Earl of Pembroke. 
The History elsewhere refers to it as ‘“‘ the 
New Lodge,” differentiating it from the 
‘Old,”’ or ‘‘ Great Lodge,’’ which stood in 
another part of the Park, and having been 
granted in the year 1727 to Robert Walpole 
(afterwards 2nd Earl of Orford), was enlarged 
and improved by the Prime Minister, his 
father, at a cost of £14,000. The grant 
expired in 1751 on the death of the 2nd Lord 
Orford. 

The advertisement in the Press describes the 
White Lodge as ‘‘ a royal residence for over 
200 years,’’ in perhaps somewhat inaccurate 
language. The Life of the 1st Viscount Sid- 
mouth by Dean Pellew, 1847, narrates its 
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grant in 1801 to that statesman, ‘‘ after it 
had been long uninhabited.’’ Lord Sidmouth 
died in 1844; much of his correspondence 
during the intervening period is dated from 
“Richmond Park.’’ 

Since his day it is true that various mem- 
bers of the Royal Family have lived from 
time to time in the White Lodge; the most 
recent occupants have been Horace, Lord 
Farquhar, and the present Lord Lee. 

The fate of the Old, or Great, Lodge, seems 
rather obscure after the Walpole tenure. 
H.R.H. Princess Amelia succeeded Lord 
Orford as Ranger, but becoming involved in 
disputes over rights of way with the public, 
resigned the office into her nephew, George 
III’s, hands. His favourite, Lord Bute, ap- 
pears to have been Ranger from 1761 to 1792; 
whether he exercised the right of living in 
this Lodge I cannot say, but his daughter-in- 
law, Louisa, Lady Stuart, resided in a house 
within the Park bounds many years later; 
she died in 1841. The Great Lodge was (I 
believe) demolished about this year, leaving 
no trace of its existence. 

The author of the paragraph now advertis- 
ing White Lodge possibly confused its history 
with that of Richmond Lodge, an edifice 
which once stood in the Old Park, near the 
Thames, with extensive gardens adjoining the 
grounds of Kew. George II and Queen Caro- 
line, both before and after succeeding to the 
Crown, were constantly at Richmond Lodge, 
which after George III’s marriage became the 
habitual country resort of himself and Queen 
Charlotte, until they deserted it for Kew 
after his mother’s death. 

Windsor was rarely visited in the first 
years of their reign—it may have been un- 
popular owing to the proximity of the King’s 
uncle, William, Duke of Cumberland, and, 
after his decease, of the next Duke of Cumber- 
land, the King’s brother, Henry, both indi- 
viduals highly obnoxious to the sovereign for 
political and other reasons; their successive 
Rangerships of Windsor Park, and occupa- 
tions of Cumberland Lodge, must have been 
very distasteful to the monarch, H. 





MISPRINTS IN CHAPMAN’S HOMER: 
(See clxxiii. 398, 453; clxxiv. 367.) 
Tue Intap: ADDENDA. 
AT. the last reference given above it was 
_imprudently suggested that this investi- 
gation was at an end. Some oversights have 


since been found, not perhaps of the most 
interesting kind. 





viii. 32. My Squire.—Read squires with 
the Greek. Diomede had two, v. 1. 96. 

viii. 442. Our chariot.—Read chariots, ex 
curribus, 

ix. 271. For “‘ ships ’’ read ship, vaja. 

ix. 406. Read Kings for “‘ king,”’ with the 
Greek, 

x. 45. Hie thee to thy ships.—Read the. 
Idomeneus and Ajax were not in Menelaus’ 
ships, 

xi. 518. To whose reliefe Ajax his person 
wields.—Ajax went to meet his rescuers, 
‘“ whose ’’ being subjective. ‘‘ Yields ’’ would 
make a horrible phrase a little better. 

xii, 642. Read a comma at the line’s end, 
and destroy those after ‘‘shafts’’ and ‘‘foes.’’ 
The conventional caesural comma often con- 
ceals the sense. 

xv. 2. All got to chariot, feare-driven all, 
and feard as men dismaid.—Read fared; the 
clumsy repetition is not like Chapman, 

xv, 251. Our unwieldy fates.—This is non- 
sense ; read their, The Greek does not help. 

xvii. 397. Darkness throwes Her sable 
mantle twixt their points.—The last word is 
impossible. Read parts as in |. 342, where the 
version in the Commentary has ‘‘ hosts.”’ 

xviii. 312. They . . . filld the mortal wound 
With wealthy oyle.—Vulnera, dredas, Patro- 
clus having far more than one. We are 
tempted to write wounds, despite the rhyme 
with “ round,’’ See clxxiii. 98, 448, 

xviii. 298, Twelve youths . . . Ile sacrifice 
beside, Before thy heape of funerall, to thee 
unpacifyde.—The usual comma at the caesura 
spoils the sense ; it should come after ‘“ thee.”’ 
It is Achilles, the speaker, who is unappeased. 

xx. 274. When all, in studied fire she flames 
The Greek rage, blowing her last coale.—The 
stops are wrong. Destroy the caesural comma 
after ‘‘all,’’ and transfer the comma after 
“rage ’’ to come after “‘ flames.’’ 

xxiii. 7. When with our friends kinds Woe 
our hearts have felt delight to do A virtuous 
soule right.—Quum delectati fuerimus luctu. 
Read kind, the sense being ‘‘ when we have 
been pleased to honour a virtuous soul with 
kindly mourning for our friend.”’ 

xxiii. 108. The final comma should be des- 
troyed, for the sense, 

xxiii. 271. Podargus and swift Aethe trod, 
steeds to the King of men.—His own Podar- 
gus and Agamemnon’s Aethe. Read steed. 

xxiii. 301. Right on the scope still of a race, 
beare neare, know ever when to reine.—There 
is a foot too many. Omit ‘‘ ever ’’ which only 
repeats “‘ still.’’ 

xxiv, 10. Although he saw the morne Shew 
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sea and shore his ecstasie ; he left not, till... 
—For the semicolon after ‘‘ ecstasie ’’ write a 
comma after ‘“‘ shore,’ to improve the sense 
and get an object for “ left.’’ 

xxiv, 157. Let him ride Resolvd, even in 
Achilles tent.—‘‘ Ride’’ seems impossible 
even for Chapman. Read bide, 

xxiv, 324. What would then thy minde 
esteeme thy state, Thyselfe old; and thy fol- 
lower old?—Put the query mark after 
‘* state,’’ and a comma after each “ old ”’ to 
suit the Greek. 

Prose P.S.—If I have, for haste, scatterd 
with my burthen.—Read stackerd, i.e., stag- 
gered, comparing ‘‘ cattle ’’ for ‘‘ tackle’ in 
Od, xii. 528, a sort of Spoonerism. The con- 
fusion of k and t sounds is recognised, 

GeEorGE G. LOANE. 


“ ARCHANGEL ” AS A BIRD-NAME IN 
CHAUCER.—We read in the ‘ Romaunt 
of the Rose’ (921): 

And he was al with briddes wryen, 

With popinjay, with nightingale, 

With chalaundre and with wodewale, 

With finch, with lark, and with archaungel, 

He semede as he were an aungel. 

‘“Archangel’’ as a_ bird-name_ occurs 
nowhere else than here, and its meaning and 
origin are alike unknown. It is commonly 
translated ‘‘ titmouse,’’ from the apparent 
but uncertain parallelism of the French: 

De calandre et de mesange, 
Il semblait que ce fut ung ange. 

I find no similar word among the many 
English provincial bird-names recorded by 
Swainson or by Kirke Swann, nor among the 
French and other foreign bird-names collected 
by Rolland, Giglioli, Suohlati and others. 
In short it is a literary not a vernacular 
name, it has obviously suffered corruption, 
and its source should in all probability be 
sought in some poetic or classical word. This 
being so, its origin may be not far to seek 
after all, 

I take it to be an adaptation by Chaucer, 
corrupted by the scribes, of acanthalis 
(dxavOaXis), or acanthyllis, or some such vari- 
ant of acalanthis, acanthis, etc., a variable 
bird-name familiar to us in the textually 
uncertain line: ‘‘ littoraque halcyonen reson- 
ant, acalanthida (v.1. et acanthida) dumi.”’ 
It means goldfinch, or perhaps siskin. 
’AxavOaris, acanthal . , . is: a further confu- 
sion might arise in various ways, under the 
influence of aungel in the next line, perhaps 
also by writing acanthal as acanpal, easily 
mistaken for acangal ; and so to arcangal and 





archangel! By some such devious but still 
easy road the present text may have been 
reached ; but, what Chaucer wrote was, I take 
it, more like this: 
With finch, with lark and with acaunthyl, 
He semede as he were an aungel. 
D’Arcy W. THompson. 


ODFREY, THE ‘‘ GOF ” OF HOOKE’S 
DIARY, 1688-93.—Can any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ throw further light upon the 
identity of ‘‘ Gof,’’ of whom we have daily 
news as a coffee-house intimate of Robert 
Hooke, and as his companion on many walks? 
In these they were occasionally accompanied 
by Francis Lodwick, F.R.s, Another member 
of their scientific coterie, named ‘“ Pif ’’ in 
the Diary for 1688-1693, may certainly be 
identified as Alexander Pitfield, F.r.s. So 
that, if ‘‘ Pif’’ stands for Pitfield, etymo- 
logically ‘‘ Gof ’’ should be short for Godfrey ; 
and when editing the Diary three years ago, I 
suggested that he may have been Sir Godfrey 
Copley, F.R.8. 

This suggestion I now believe to be wrong, 
because Hooke refers to ‘‘ Sir Godfrey Coply ” 
or ‘‘ Koply ’”’ at length, and also to ‘‘ Gof” 
in the same paragraph. They must therefore 
have been different persons. The acquain- 
tanceship seems to have started in 1678. Their 
most usual meeting-place was at Jonathan’s 
Coffee-house, which Godfrey at first visited 
usually on Saturday afternoons, but later on 
on other days as well. 

A likely identification is with Ambrose 
Godfrey Hanckwitz, who had become labora- 
tory assistant to Robert Boyle in Southamp- 
ton Street, and with him Hooke would have 
been certain to have been well acquainted. 
Support for our view is given by the fact that 
‘“Gof ’’? is never mentioned by Hooke as 
attending meetings of the Royal Society ; that 
he had sons; that they discussed Helmont; 
and that on Dec. 4, 1688, Hooke noted “ Gof 
at Mr. Boy|le].’’ Hanckwitz was not elected 
into the fellowship until 1730, His three sons, 
the eldest of whom was named after Boyle, all 
dropped the surname of Hanckwitz and took 
that of Godfrey, as recorded in ‘ N, and Q.’ 
5 S. xi. 128, 213. And their name was con- 
tinued by the well-known firm of chemists, 
Godfrey and Cooke, founded in 1797. Hanck- 
witz was the operator of a most successful 
process for preparing yellow phosphorus, and 
inventor of a machine for extinguishing fires 
by the force of explosions. He died in 1741. 

R, T. GunTHER. 

Museum of the History Science, 

The Old Ashmolean, Oxford. 
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Readers’ Queries 


ADAGASCAR PORTRAITS.—(1) From 
1835-1861 there was in Madagascar a 
great persecution of Christians. Six Mala- 
gasy, four men and two women, escaped from 
Madagascar and came as refugees to England, 
where they were entertained as guests of 
Marsh Street Congregational Church, Wal- 
thamstow, from 1839-1841, when they re- 
turned to Mauritius. There is a Baxter 
print in oils, showing these refugees, pub- 
lished in Freeman and Johns’ ‘ Narrative of 
the Persecution in Madagascar,’ reprinted in 
various books. Are there any other portraits, 
especially of Sarah Ragafy, who died aged 
twenty-two on Dec, 26, 1840, and is buried 
at Walthamstow? What literary references 
are there to these refugees—I already know 
of the Evangelical Magazine, ‘ Madagascar 
and Its Martyrs,’ 1842, and Budden’s ‘ Story 
of Marsh Street.’ 

(2) Of the early missionaries to Madagas- 
car a hundred years ago, there seems to be 
one portrait each of David Jones, T. Bevan, 
J. Jeffreys, J, J. Freeman, David Griffiths, 
David Johns and James Cameron. These 
portraits are printed in numerous books—e.g., 
in Horne’s ‘ Story of the C.M.S.’ Can any- 
one tell me if there exists a second portrait 
of any of the above, or of any other of their 
contemporaries in Madagascar? I particu- 
larly desire to find another portrait of David 
Jones of Neuaddlwyd, Cardiganshire, who 
died in 1840. And is there any portrait of 
King Radama I of Madagascar except that 
in Ellis’s ‘ History,’ or of Queen Ranava- 
lona I except that in Ridgwell’s ‘ The Great 
Island ’? 

(3) Sir Robert Townsend Farquhar was 
Governor of Mauritius 1812-1823, and James 
Hastie was British Envoy to Madagascar 
under Farquhar, 1817-1826. Are there any 
portraits of these two men — the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
mentions none? Has Sir Robert any des- 
cendants living now? In recent years I can 
find only Sir R. T. Farquhar, of Ambleside, 
who published a small book of poems in 1900. 

James TRENCHARD HarpyMan. 

Paignton. 

ALTHAMSTOW REGISTERS, — When 
the Rev, George Collison resigned the 
pastorate of Marsh Street Congregational 
Church, Walthamstow, in 1837, he took with 
him the records of the church. Does anyone 
know where these records now are, or even if 

they still exist ? J.T 8. 








TAR RISING IN THE WEST.—In Mil- 
ton’s third Latin Elegy Hesperus is said 
to rise from the western waters, ‘‘ Roscidus. 
occiduis Hesperus exit aquis.’’ How was that 
managed ? 
G. G, L. 


RTHUR LEE.—Can any reader of 
‘N. and Q.’ advise me of the private 
possession of letters from Arthur Lee 
(1740-1792) of Virginia, or afford me any 
knowledge of allusions to him in family 
papers, such as letters from ancestors who 
may have known him at Eton, or at Edin- 
burgh, or in the Inns of Court? 

Purposing to edit his letters, I have located 
over six hundred of them, but I stand in 
need of knowledge of his youth spent in Eng- 
land and in Scotland during the years of his 
academic training. I shall welcome any 
advice through ‘N. and Q.’ or directly ad- 
dressed to me. 

Jessie MeLvitLe Fraser. 
weet aimee College, Sweet Briar, Virginia, 


OLBEIN’S LADY PARKER, — In the 
Royal Library at Windsor is a drawing 
by Holbein in black and coloured chalk on 
pinkish-tinted paper, of a young woman whose 
name was Lady Parker. What is known 
about her? Holbein, in his ‘drawings of 
young women, seems to me sometimes to show 
a tendency to make the head too large for 
the figure, e.g., in the drawing of Queen Jane 
Seymour. Has such tendency been com- 
mented on? It is more than usually notice- 
able in ‘ Lady Parker.’ 
Mary Brown. 


ETTY CONSTABLES.—Petty Constables 
were appointed at vestry meetings in the 
eighteenth century. When did these appoint- 
ments cease to be made? What privileges and 
powers did they carry? 
J. Evans. 
Felindre., 


USPOLE PLACE-NAME: RAFMAN, — 
What is the origin of Muspole (Norfolk), 


‘‘ pole’? being possibly local for ‘‘ pool ’’ 
(pond)? What is ‘‘ Muss’’? 

What was a Rafman or Raffman? 

Neither is in ‘ N.E.D.’ ~ 


NN-SIGN: ‘‘ LETTER B.’’—In the vil- 
lage of Probus, not far from Truro, a 
small public-house exhibits its name as 
“Letter B.’’ I cannot find any local explan- 
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ation of this. Does the B stand for beer, or 
is it the Busy Bee? I do not know how old 


the sign is. Quake. 


NDERSON FAMILY OF PERTH AND 
LEITH.—I am desirous of obtaining 
further information—ancestry and descend- 
ants—of this family, and I should be grate- 
ful to anyone who could add to the pedigree. 
The first of whom I have a note was John 
Anderson, born in 1771 or 1772. His birth- 
place is, unfortunately, unknown, and also 
his parents, but it is understood that he was 
a son of a laird. His crest was an oak-tree 
and motto Stand sure. 

John Anderson was a merchant in Perth, 
but what kind of a merchant, or how long he 
remained in Perth I do not know. He 
married in Edinburgh on 5 June, 1797, Mary, 
daughter of Andrew Young, a colliery man- 
ager, of Hallbeath, Inverkeithing, Fife, John 
Anderson became the proprietor of an iron 
foundry in Leith, and one of the original 
directors of the Commercial Bank of Scotland. 
About 1813 he bought the estate of Glads- 
wood, or Gledswood, near Melrose. He died 
at Leith, 3 May, 1834, aged sixty-two years. 
By his wife, Mary Young, he had issue: 

1. Isabel Anderson born and baptized in 
Perth, 31 March, 1798. She married, 1823, 
George Hill, a merchant in London, and had 
issue : 

a. George Hill, married Clara 

b. John Hill, married 1858, a daughter of 
the Adjutant von Hering, of the Czar Alex- 
ander II, -St. Petersburg, and had two 
daughters. 

c, Arthur Hill, born 1835, died 1865, un- 
married. 

d, Isabella Hill, married Henry Gauntlett, 
a barrister in London, and had six sons and 
a daughter. 

e. Gertrude Hill, married Mr. Hay Cooper, 
a barrister in London. 

2. Christina Anderson, born and baptized 
in Perth, 26 March, 1800, married in Edin- 
burgh, about 1827, a merchant named Bucher, 
of Frankfurt-on-Main, and had a daughter, 
Mary Christina Bucher, born in Frankfurt, 
who married in Edinburgh, about 1852, 
George Ramsay-Ogilvie, Sheriff of Forfar. 

3. John Anderson, born in Leith, 1802, 
died 1823. 

4. George Anderson, born in Leith about 
1804, married Christina Pattison (who had 
two brothers, barristers in Edinburgh), and 
had issue: 

a, John Francis 


Anderson, born about 


1832, died 1875, unmarried. 





b, Ann Marion Anderson, died young. 

c, Mary Christina Anderson, died young. 

5. Mary Helen Anderson, born in Leith, 
1808, married, 1829, Alexander Home Stir. 
ling ‘Rennie, M. Dz, of New Alresford, Hants, 
and had issue : 

a. Alexander Robert Rennie. 

b. John Rennie, 

c. Samuel Stirling Rennie, married Mar- 
garet Macdonald, about 1865. 

d. Mary Barbara Rennie, married Carl 
Gustave Seliger, and had a son and four 
daughters, 

e. Margaret Rennie, died unmarried, 1916. 

6. Margaret Anderson, born in Leith about 
1811, married, about 1834, George Story, and 
had issue: 

a. Mary Louise Story, born about 1825. 

b. George Story. 

c. Walter Story. 

d. Margaret Story. 

e. ———— Story. 

f. Charles Story, a merchant in London. 

John Anderson’s wife, Mary Young, had a 
sister who married a Mr, Wight, and they 
had a daughter who married a Mr. Hutchin- 
son, Swedish consul, at Leith. John Ander- 
son is said to have had a brother who was 
a minister of the Old Scottish Church. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


LACE-NAMES IN -HAM: PRONUNCI- 
ATION.—How should place-names end- 
ing in -ham, such as Grantham, be pro- 


nounced ? A, S. E,. ACKERMANN. 


MBROSE BIERCE, 1842-1913.—I should 
be glad to be told’ something of the life 
and works of this author. Was he an Ameri- 
can? The only story of his I know is a short 
thriller called ‘ The Occurrence at Owl Creek 
Bridge.’ Did he publish any writing of a 
different character? L & 


ICHARD, KING OF THE ROMANS. — 
Where is this prince, who died at Berk- 
hamsted Castle in 1271, buried ? —s 


[His body was buried at Hayles; his heart 
in the choir of the Franciscan ‘church at 
Oxford.—See the ‘ D.N.B.’] 

DGAR AETHELING, — Where is he 

buried? (see 2S. x. 3, and 6 §, viii. 147). 


P. J. F. 
AMILTON OF MANORHAMILTON, 


IRELAND.—Could anyone give me par- 
ticulars of this seventeenth-century person- 
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age? I cannot find him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ and | 


do not know his Christian name. He was a 
knight or baronet, famous, apparently, for 
hanging and burning (though with what 
authority I have not found), in the district 
of Ireland in which he lived or was stationed. 
Had he any connection with the Scottish 
Hamiltons ? 
M. U. H. R. 


“WY PIGEON”: “MY CUP OF 

TEA.’’—How old are these expressions ? 
I fancy the ‘‘ cup of tea ’’ is the later of the 
two. They indicate that somebody in the 
company is more expert than the rest and 
so has a right to act, talk, or advise before 
they do. Thus, when the suspicious death of 
a lady is being discussed in Agatha Christie’s 
‘Appointment With Death,’ part II, chapt. 
ii, Colonel Carbury says to Gerard, doctor 
and psychologist: ‘‘ This is where we begin 
to get into deep waters. Go on, Gerard, This 
is your pigeon.’”’ I am away from diction- 
aries and books of reference, but I take it 
that this use of pigeon comes from pigeon- 
shooting, where each sportsman has or chooses 
his bird to shoot at. I do not know of any 
occasion when a cup of tea was claimed by 
preference, which seems likely to have started 
the other phrase. 

ees Gs 


AVID BUNCE.—A David Bunce was a 
botanist in Victoria, Australia, and was 
living at Geelong in 1841. He married Pelo- 
namena, one of the seven daughters of John 
Batman, the founder of Melbourne. What 
more is known of him ? 
J. W. Fawcett. 


ANNAH LIGHTFOOT: PARK: FITZ- 
ROY.—Some years ago a lengthy corre- 
spondence took place in your columns con- 
cerning the alleged marriage between George 
III and Hannah Lightfoot, the Fair Quaker. 
I am at present engaged on a new investi- 
gation into this mysterious affair, and I 
should be most grateful if you would publish 
this appeal, asking any people with any 
information if they would be so good as to 
get into touch with me. 

I am particularly interested in the family 
of Sir James Park, who died in Bedford 
Square, W.C., during the year 1804; and a 
family named Fitzroy, who were living in 
Sheffield at the end of the last century and 
whose representatives I cannot now trace. 

Joun LINDSEY. 

Glendon House, Leverington, Wisbech. 





‘THE GREAT FLOOD OF 1771.—Can any- 
one refer me to a scientifi¢ attempt to 
account for this? The Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1771 has a good deal about it. It was 
caused by the sudden overflowing of the Tees, 
the Wear and the Tyne, and produced 
immense havoc. The strange thing about it 
was that rain was not the cause. It was in 
some way connected with an upheaval of about 
400 acres of Solway Moss, which rose to such 
a height that the Moss rolled forward like 
a torrent sweeping away everything in its 
path. There was a suggestion that all this 
was brought about by an earthquake, but I 
should be glad to have scientific opinion upon 
it if any has been recorded, O. N. i. 


ATTHEW MATY, M.D.—A friend of 
Lord Chesterfield, Editor of the Journal 
Britannique, in which he reviewed Dr. John- 
son’s Dictionary in the issues of July and 
August, 1775. Wanted, particulars of the 
Journal and its Editor. a 


[Matthew Maty will be found in the 
‘D.N.B.’] 


‘T}DWARD AND ELEONORA.’—Who was 

Thomson, the author of this play? Not 
James Thomson, the author of ‘ The Seasons ’ 
and the ‘ Castle of Indolence,’ I suppose; at 
any rate, I read that the play did not appear 
till 1759, ten or eleven years after James 
Thomson’s death, and that it was straight- 
way suppressed. Can any reader tell me any- 
thing about the play and about the author? 


C. E. H. 


si E GRAY GOOSE WING.’’—The fol- 
lowing stanza in ‘ Chevy Chase’ was 
much admired by Addison: 

Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 

So right his shaft he set, 
The gray goose wing that was thereon 
In his heart-blood was wet. 

Does that mean that the arrow penetrated 
within so far that the feather itself entered 
the heart? Are there not instances of two 
men being wounded by the same arrow? 

mn. 
UTHOR WANTED.—At a friend’s house in 
Bath, I found a book dated 1892 bearing 
the title “ Journal of a Naturalist.” There 
was nothing whatever to indicate who the 
author of this journal was, and the dates of 
Darwin’s “ Voyage” and of Mr. Bates’s book 
on the Amazon do not fit. I wonder, therefore, 
if any of your readers could tell me who was 
the author of the old book which I saw at 
Bath? 
A. 8. E. AckKERMANN. 
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Replies. 


MONA LISA. 


(clxxv. 280), 
HARE says that “‘ a thousand explanations 
have been given of this sphinx of beauty.”’ 
I confess that I only know of five, but three at 
least of them are famous. After Pater 
Michelet has made the most striking remarks 
upon this picture: 

Cette toile m/’attire, m’appelle, m/’envahit, 

m’absorbe, je vais a elle malgré moi comme 
Voiseau va au serpent. ... Une étrange ile 
d’Alcine est dans les yeux de Joconde gracieux 
et sotiriant fantéme. Vous la croyez attentive 
aux récits légers de Boccacce. Prenez garde. 
Vinci lui-méme le grand maitre de Il’illusion, 
fut pris & son piége; longues années il resta la 
sans pouvoir sortir jamais de ce labyrinthe 
mobile, fluide et changeant qu’il a peint au fond 
du dangereux tableau. 
Gustave Planche scoffs at the idea that Leon- 
ardo took four years to paint this master- 
piece. After Michelet comes Théophile de 
Gautier : 

Qui n’est resté accoudé de longues heures 
devant cette téte baignée de demi-teintes 
crépusculaires, enveloppée de crépes_ trans- 
parents et dont les traits mélodieusement noyés 
dans une vapeur violette apparaissent comme 
une création du réve A travers la gaze noire 
du sommeil? De quelle planéte est tombé au 
milieu d’un paysage d’azur cet étre étrange avec 
son regard qui promet des voluptés inconnues 
et son expression divinement ironique? 

George Sand has a long passage on the 
subject : 

Pour nous la Joconde est le portrait idealisé 
d’une femme charmante et le grand secret de 
cette indéfinnissable expression de calme qui 
arrive & effrayer... est un sentiment qui 
existe beaucoup moins en elle que dans le 
peintre. , . C’est le génie, c’est l’A4me du maitre 
que nous voyons. 

Karl Woermann has tried to analyse and 
explain the expression by piling adjectives 
one on another: 

Der Blick ihrer braunen Augen ist keusch 
und verfiiherisch, gelassen und _lebhaff, 
vornehm und schalkhaft zugleich. Ihre Lippen 
aber umspielt jenes siisse, einzige Lacheln, das 
Leonardos eigenstes Eigenthum ist.—‘ History 
of Art,’ iv, 340. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


UTHORITY OVER LOOSE PERSONS 
(clxxv. 299).—By a charter, printed in 
Ormerod, ‘ History of Cheshire,’ 2nd ed., i. 
36, John, Constable of Chester, granted to 
Hugh de Dutton (Dutton in Cheshire), auth- 





ority over all the lechers and harlots (lecca- 
tores et meretrices) in the whole of Cheshire, 
just as such authority was held from the Ear] 
of Chester by the Grantor who reserved his 
own rights. The original grant to John’s 
ancestor is not known to exist, but, accord- 
ing to the rather improbable story related on 
the same page, Roger, a former Constable, 
had once come to the rescue of Earl Randle, 
when beseiged at Rhuddlan by the Welsh, 
with a rabble of fiddlers, players and de- 
bauched persons of both sexes, collected in the 
fair at Chester. The Welsh thought they were 
an army and retreated, and the Earl, in 
gratitude, is said to have given his Constable 
jurisdiction over such persons who, it appears, 
had to take out licences in future. Much the 
same is related in ‘The Duttons of Dutton’ 
(1901). Squeamishness has led to the rights 
being described as over minstrels only, though 
it is clear that at one time every meretriz 
had to pay 4d, a year. 

Blount, ‘ Fragmenta Antiquitatis or An- 
cient Tenures,’ gives the following instances 
of something similar :— 

(1) The manor of Sherfield, Hants, was 
held from the King by the service of being 
marshal of the meretrices in the army. 

(2) Land in Guildford was held on a simi- 
lar tenure for the meretrices at the King’s 
court, 

(3) The same at Bockhampton, Berks, the 
duty being that of keeping six damsels called 
meretrices for the King and at his cost. 

(4) The manor of Gateshill(?), Surrey, 
was held by a similar service in respect of 
twelve girls who followed the court when the 
King visited this place, 

Probably other examples could be given. 
Unwillingness again to recognise facts has led 
to the word meretrix in some of these records 
being translated as ‘‘ laundresses.’’ 


R. S. B. 


MOKING IN CHURCHES (clxxv, 280, 
319).—Your correspondent Mr. F. Con- 
nett Waite is right in supposing that smok- 
ing is scarcely regarded as an offence in the 
churches of the Nederlandsche Hervormde 
Kerk. At any rate, this was certainly the 
case in 1908. In a short sketch of ‘ Dutch 
Ecclesiastical Architecture,’ that I contri- 
buted to a new edition in that year of the late 
Mr. C. B. Black’s ‘ Holland,’ I find that I 
have written of the Dutch “ koster”’ (i.e, 
verger) that, when showing visitors round 4 
church, he ‘‘ is at no trouble to remove the 
hat from his head, or possibly even the cigar 
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from his mouth.’? ‘Twenty-six years later, 
in 1934, I found that the same latitude still 
prevailed. At Maastricht, I wished to visit 
the interior of the Protestant St, Janskerk ; 
the door was locked; neither “ predikant ”’ 
nor ‘‘koster’’ was discoverable at the 
moment; and finally I was conducted round 
by the courtesy of a gentleman who apparently 
occupied some official position in relation to 
the church that may have corresponded, more 
or less, to that of our English churchwarden, 
or possibly rather to that of a Scottish deacon. 
Anyhow, he too, whilst I made my investiga- 
tions, puffed away at his cigar in huge 
contentment. Of course, it is true that ‘‘ one 
swallow does not make a summer ’’; yet it 
seemed to me pretty obvious that the profound 
unconsciousness of my conductor—an educated 
man—that he was guilty of anything unusual, 
pointed plainly to the existence of a univer- 
sally prevalent practice. 
JoserH EK. Morris. 
Totnes. 


LEXANDER (clxxv. 299).—(a) Lieuten- 
ant Augustus Hay Alexander, 68th Ben- 
gal N.I. and 3rd Oudh Irregular Cavalry, who 
was born at Nimach, Jan. 26, 1827, was a 
son of Lt.-Col. William Alexander, C.B. 
(1796-1851), 8th Bengal Light Cavalry, by 
Anne, dau, of Lt.-Gen, James Kennedy, C.B. 
(1778-1859), Colonel of the 5th Bengal Euro- 
pean Light Cavalry. His paternal grand- 
parents were, the Rev. John Alexander, vicar 
of Drumsang, Co, Westmeath, and Martha, 
eldest dau. of Henry Thomas Bellingham 
Ruxton. (See 8th (1894) edn. of Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ s.v. ‘Ruxton of Broad 
Oak.’) 

(b) Lieutenant James Alexander, Bengal 
Artillery, was a son of Gen. Sir James 
Alexander, K.C.B., Col. Comdt. Royal 
(Bengal) Artillery, by Maria, only dau. of 
Peter B. Long, of Ipswich. The general’s 
parentage is unknown to me, but he was born 
at Lambeth, Jan. 14, 1808. 

(ec) Lieutenant Daniel Clare Alexander, 
Bengal Artillery, who was born at Lambeth 
in 1827, was a son of the Rev. D. Alexander, 
of Bickleigh, Plymouth. The latter may 
possibly be identified with the Daniel Alex- 
ander (eldest son of Daniel, of Newington 
Butts) who matric. St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
Oct, 12, 1819, aged twenty-four. " 

es: 


(a) Augustus Hay Alexander, born 26 Jan., 
1827, at Neemuch, son of Major William 
Alexander (who was commanding 5th Bengal 





Light Cavalry in 1845) and Ann his wife. 
Nephew of J. Blundell. Educated at Dr. 
Godfrey’s school, Bath. (Cadet Papers, No. 
35 of 1845/6). 

(b) James Alexander, born 28 Feb., 1833, 
at Dum Dum, son of Lt.-Col. James Alex- 
ander (C.B, in 1850, Brigade of Horse Artil- 
lery, Bengal) and Maria his wife. Educated 
at Brighton. Father residing at Futtehghur 
in 1850. (Cadet Papers, No. 75 of 1850/1). 

(c) Daniel Clare Alexander, born 31 Mar., 
1827, bapt. at St. Peter’s Church, Walworth, 
in the parish of St. Mary, Newington, 
Surrey, son of the Rev. Daniel Alexander of 
Lambeth, clerk, and Elizabeth his wife. Edu- 
cated at Tiverton. In 1844 a ward of John 
[illegible] Cowlard of Launceston. (Cadet 
Papers, No. 98 of 1844/5). 

L. M. Anstey. 


EORGE BALLARD: ALDERSTEAD 
(clxxv. 298). — The George Ballard re- 
ferred to in the query as the author of 
‘ Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great Britain 
who have been Celebrated for their writings 
or skill in the learned languages, arts, and 
sciences,’ appears to have no connection with 
the George Ballard mentioned by the querist 
as connected with Alderstead in Surrey, 
although living at the same time. The George 
Ballard who was the author of the book in 
question was born at Campden in Gloucester- 
shire, of poor parents. There are lives of him 
in the Biographical Dictionary projected by 
H, J. Rose in 1857, and with more details by 
A. H. Bullen in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ 
Mr. Bullen gives the fullest account of his 
writings to which H. may be referred. No 
mention is made in these lives of Alderstead. 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


EMININE NAME MERCEDES (elxxv. 
299).—This is probably an abbreviation of 
the name Maria de las Mercedes in the same 
way that Dolores is the short form of Maria 
de los Dolores—Mary of the Mercies and 
Mary of the Sorrows, The eldest sister of 
King Alfonso XIII, who was in her own right 
Princess of Asturias until she died in 1904, 
was the Infanta de las Mercedes. 
H. P.-G. 


Does not the name Mercédes come from the 
Spanish word ‘‘ Merced,’’ meaning “ Mercy,” 
or ‘‘ Grace’’? 

This word was also used as an ancient ap- 
pellation of civility. ‘‘ Beso las menos & 
V,’’ means, for example, “I kiss your 
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Honour’s hands,’’ ‘‘ V.’’ being a contraction 
of ‘‘ Vuestra Merced.”’ 

Merced was the name of a religious order, 
but when it was founded, or if it is still in 
existence, I do not know. 


HELEN PERSHOUSE. 


C. M. Yonge’s ‘ History of Proper Names ’ 
gives the name as Spanish from Latin mean- 
ing ‘‘ favours ’’: in Spain the votaress of the 
merciful interceding patroness is called Maria 
de Mercedes,’ parallel with Maria de 
Dolores. 

Hipernicvs. 


IHURCH PEWS (clxxv. 134, 177, 212, 267, 
301).—I must adhere to what I stated. 
Such an elementary work as Stephen’s ‘ Com- 
mentaries’ (e.g., 11th ed., ii. 726) tells us 
that a prescriptive right (i.e., one based on 
long usage) can be acquired to pews without 
the necessity of producing a faculty. Refer- 
ences to cases and authorities are given, pre- 
sumably supporting the statement, which does 
not agree with the quoted dictum of the Chan- 


cellor. R. S. B. 


When ‘‘ Christ Church; Virginia Water,”’ 
was ‘‘restored’’ in the eighties of last 
century, and benched throughout with 
pitch pine, the seats belonging to the Rev. 
Henry Jerome Fane De Salis (Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire!) had the word FacuLty 
painted in large blue block letters across the 
end, a great mystery and amusement to us 
small children. 

As for Coronet SoutHam’s galleries that 
disappeared but left the faculty pew high and 
dry on an iron pillar, we had a similar occur- 
rence near here in the south transept of 
Christchurch Priory about twenty years ago. 

Like Dr, F. W. Cock, I also heard that the 
possession of a faculty pew gave a man a 
freehold vote. 

Epwarp J, G. Forse. 

Southbourne. 


PRIL THE 3isr (clxxv. 119).—The Bos- 
ton, Mass., Directory, has been a careful 
publication for 150 years, among its features 
being an almanack for the current year which 
every business house consulted in after years; 
but about twenty years ago, it put thirty-one 
days into April which threw out all the rest 
of the year! 

This directory has recently ended its long 
local ownership through having been absorbed 
by a Western U.S. firm publishing many 
directories, A. Eta. 





“PIKE”: “ PEAK” IN HILL-NAMES 

(clxxv. 231 s.v, ‘ MacPike Surnames ’), 
Mr, MacPrxe asks at the reference what we 
are to say of certain instances of ‘‘ pyke ” in 
Scottish hill-names. May not these, or some 
of them, be due to piles of stones—cairns—at 
the summits, as in the Lake District, where 
“pike ’? is a word for such erections? The 
‘Eng. Dialect Dict.’, 1st Pike (12), notes this 
use in the South of Scotland in 1715. It is 
noticeable, by the way, that all four names 
quoted by Mr. MacPrxep on p. 116 occur in 
the Pictish counties of Aberdeen and Banff. 
In parts of Scotland ‘‘ peak ’’ has a vertical 
sense, ‘‘ the sharp point of a sea-cliff,” and 
this invites comparison with the name Wrin- 
gapeak, a coastal headland 1 mile North of 
Martinhoe, North Devon. To inland Peaks 
may be added Hell Peak, 1029 feet, 2 miles 
N.N.E. of Presteigne, Herefordshire; and to 
the Pikes of the South, Long Pike Hollow, 
between two hills in Clun Forest, Salop, and 
Hillpike, half-way between Bromfield and 
Leintwardine, Herefordshire (1l-in. 0.8. 
maps). I mention these names merely in case 
they are relevant; they may of course be 
otherwise explicable. Wringapeak has prob- 
ably been dealt with by the Place-name Soci- 
ety in their Devon volume, but I have not 
that at hand, 

W. W. Grtt. 


At the end of Mr, W. W. Grtt’s contribu- 
tion to the discussion of this surname Mac- 
Pike, occurs an interesting digression on the 
use of ‘‘ Peak’ and ‘‘ Pike’’ in Derbyshire. 
In this he revives what is, I believe, a very 
ancient error. ‘‘ A Peak,’’ he tells us, “‘... 
may be an elevated pleateau, like The Peak, 
the central boss of the High Peak.’’ Here the 
reference is clearly to the high tract of high 
ground—the highest, indeed, in the county, 
though nearly level on its top, which is 
trenched with deep “‘ grouches ’’ in the peat- 
hag, as those who have ever crossed it have 
good reason to remember—that lies between 
Edale, on the south, the Ashop valley on the 
north, and the deep amphitheatre of the little 
Kinder brook on the west. This, it is true, 
used formerly to be labelled on the old 0.8. 
maps as ‘‘ The Peak,”’ par excellence, and is 
possibly still so labelled on the new—unfor- 
tunately at the moment I have mislaid my 
own latest ‘‘ Tourist Edition ’’; yet I think 
that it has long since been generally admitted 
that it possesses no claim whatever to the 
title. There is no room here to set out at 
length the evidence for this last statement; 
but the result I fancy is fairly summari 
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in Mr. P. Monkhouse’s delightful ‘On Foot 
Through the Peak’ (Alexander Maclehose, 
1932), at p. 75: 


That [The Peak] is not its correct name. It 
has no correct name. At the time when names 
were given to hills, the men living in each 
valley named what they could see. From 
below, one gets no hint of the unity of the 
mass. From Edale one sees Noe Stool, Crowden 
Tower, Grindslow Knoll, Ringing Roger; from 
Woodlands, Crookstone Knoll, Seal Edge, Fair- 
brook Naze; from the west side, Kinder Scout. 
The great plateau within remains unseen, un- 
guessed at, and unnamed. You cannot see it 
until you are on it. There is no vantage place 
from which to look down and see the whole 
of it. 

This statement, on the whole, is undoubtedly 
correct ; yet since the mass of high ground, as 
defined above, certainly, after all, as Mr. 
Monkhouse admits, does actually possess 
unity, it is convenient, though somewhat 
clumsy, to call it the ‘‘ Kinderscout plateau,’ 
after its most frequently seen escarpment, or 
even, by an extension of the proper use of 
the name, “‘ Kinderscout ’’ simply. But it is 


never, I think, ‘‘ The Peak.” 


JoserH EF. Morris. 
Totnes. 


PITAPHS ON ANIMALS (clxxiv, 464; 
elxxv, 12, 33, 82, 106, 159, 178, 265). — 
Besides the Latin couplet by Du _ Bellay 
quoted by D. C, (clxxv. 33) mention may be 
made of the very charming poem of 124 lines 
by the same author, entitled ‘ Epitaphe sur 
un petit chien,’ in his ‘Jeux rustiques’ 
(1558), of which the following may be 
quoted : 
Dessous cette motte verte 
De lis et roses couverte 
Git le petit Peloton 
De qui le poil foleton 
Frisait d’une toison blanche 
Le dos, le ventre et la hanche, 


Mon Dieu! quel plaisir c’était, 
Quand Peloton se grattait 
Faisant tinter sa sonnette 

Avec sa téte follette! 

Quel plaisir, quand Peloton 
Cheminait sur un baton, 
Ou, coiffé d’un petit linge, 
Se tenait mignardelet, 
D’un maintien damoiselet! 


The ‘ Jeux Rustiques ’ also contain a longer 
(202 lines) but almost equally charming 
epitaph on a cat named Belaud, and a short 
one (25 lines) on a sheep-dog named Hurauld. 


J. D. Rotteston, F.s.A. 





I. VARIANTS OF “ DIED ” (clxxv. 245, 
283, 305, 318).—The following are of the 

eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, unless 
otherwise dated : 

‘“ Resigned her soul to him who gave it ”’ 
(south wall, Ampleforth Church). 

‘“ Surrendred her soul into God’s hands ”’ 
(south wall, chancel, Titsey, Surrey). 

“Resigned up her Soule into the hands 
of her Creator ’’ (1664, south wall, Croydon). 

“* Resigned without a murmur her patient 
spirit ’’ (north transept, Cheltenham). 

** Closed his mortal life’? (Charlton Kings 
Church), 

‘* Ended his valuable life ’’ (north transept, 
Cheltenham), 

‘*TIt pleased Almighty God to take him ’’ 
(ibid.). 

‘* Exchanged this life for a better ’’ (ibid.). 

“Made a Godly end ”’ (1622, brass plate, 
St. Nicholas at Wade, Thanet). 

‘*‘ Expired far from all that were dear to 
him”? (Cheltenham). 

‘* Quitted this life ’’ (south aisle, Kelston). 

** Changed his life for death ’’ (1690, Chel- 
tenham), 

‘* Laye down to sleepe ’’ (1612, Snettisham). 

‘* Ended his labours ’’ (Cheltenham). 

‘* Fell in the midst of his warfare [exhort- 
ing]’’ (Rothesay). 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


PICKERING FAMILY (clxx. 282, 356; 

elxxii. 196; clxxiv. 430).—Here are three 
early records of this family for the County 
of Durham. 

1. Alan de Pikering of Fausyde (now Faw- 
side by Holmside, Lanchester) was a recogniz- 
ant to Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham 
in 1345, 

2. John de Pikering, with others, took away 
certain vessels laden with coal, corn and other 
merchandise at Quikham, Co. Durham, to 
unload without the liberty of Richard de 
Bury, Bishop of Durham, and prevented ves- 
sels from plying, or unloading, or bringing 
provisions or goods to Heworth-upon-Tyne, 
Hepburn, Jarrow, or Westo, and fishermen 
from bringing and selling fish there ; they were 
tried by justices of Oyer and Terminer in 
1345, 

3. Richard de Pikering had recognizance 
from Peter Sirisy of Long Newton, Co. Dur- 
ham, and Hugh, his son, in 1345. 

(Durham Curator’s Records in the Public 
Record Office, London; Chancery Enrol- 
ments; II. Bury. membranes 18 and 164 and 
I, Hatfield membranes). J. W. Fawcerr. 
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The Library 


Diary of John Milward, Esq. 
Notes and an 
Robbins. 
£1 1s. net). 

‘THIS is a book of real importance to the 

student of the seventeenth century. John 

Milward, a Derbyshire gentleman, who had 

borne arms for the King in the Civil War, 

and had taken a fairly prominent part in 
county business, entered Parliament in Sep- 
tember 1666. ‘The Diary is a day to day re- 
cord of proceedings in the House from that 
September to May 1668. We get here the 
observations of an honest and capable Eng- 
lishman coming fresh to Parliamentary work, 
but of an age and experience to form steady 
and independent judgment on what was put 
before him. The great topics of the day 
were, of course, the re-building of London 
after the Great Fire, the impeachment of 

Clarendon, the question of the ‘‘ King’s 

supply ’’ and the inquiries into the conduct 

of the Dutch War and management of the 

Navy, where the ‘‘ miscarriages ’’ had cul- 

minated in giving the Dutch their chance to 

come up the Thames and burn our ships at the 
mouth of the Medway. But there are many 
lesser subjects on which Milward faithfully 
reports discussion: the chimney-tax ; the bill 
against duels (which as first proposed was of 
extreme severity); questions concerning recu- 

sants and dissenters with the long debate «f 

March 11, 1668, on the King’s suggestions for 

toleration, in the course of which one speaker 

quoted the example of the Emperors Theo- 
dosius and Honorius; the matter of the pest- 
house at Cambridge and the enclosing with 

a wall some acres of common surrounding it ; 

the provision that the dead should be buried 

in woollen; the Irish bill—which was for a 

time obstructed by a dispute between the 

Lords and the Commons on the use of the 

expression ‘‘a nuisance’’; regulations for 

the price and the taxation of coal; the bill 

for the Forest of Dean—to mention but a 

few examples. 

The subject, however, which is best illus- 
trated here is Parliamentary procedure, and 
with it the relations between the Lords and 
the Commons and the whole theory of the 
Commons’ privileges. 

Milward notes these matters carefully, 
though without giving an impression of exag- 
gerating their importance. His attitude to- 
wards measures and persons alike is impar- 





Edited with 
Introduction by Caroline 
(Cambridge University Press. 





tial, with a disinterested aversion from injus- 
tice. Students who are inclined to excuse 
some of Charles II’s proceedings — usually 
accounted very blameworthy—on the score of 
the Parliament’s niggardliness towards him 
will find support here in the debates on sup- 
ply. Milward’s own opinion of Charles is not 
revealed ; but he has a word of appreciation 
for “‘the King’s great care and _ painful 
endeavour ”’ in mastering a fire “‘ in the guard 
stable over against Whitehall, which gave 
a great alarm to the town.” 

The Diary frequently mentions details 
omitted in the Commons Journals; one inter- 
esting example being that of Nov. 29, 1666, 
when “‘ it [was] moved that plays might be 
tolerated and acted in the common theatres, 
and whether any members of the House of 
Commons should be admitted to go to acts of 
the playhouses, but it was not resolved.’’ On 
Jan. 10, 1666/7, Milward records: ‘‘ The 
Quakers this day sent in their printed book 
in way of petition by a woman; the House re- 
ceived it and immediately sent to the Serjeant 
to apprehend the woman, but she was gone. 
She gave me one of them as I was going into 
the House.’’ In the debate on the Dutch com. 
ing up the Thames, which some said might 
have been prevented if Sheerness had been 
fortified, a saying of Raleigh’s is quoted: 
‘“a fort though fortified is not sufficient to 
resist the coming in of a navy, nor any thing 
can resist a navy from landing men but 
another navy to shuffle with them, and so said 
Sir Walter Rawleigh.’’ The House adjourns 
for saints’ days and we observed that in 
November 1667 it adjourned for All Souls’ 
Day as well as for All Saints’ Day. The 
Jews are mentioned once or twice. It was 
voted upon the poll bill ‘‘ that aliens in all 
capacities shall pay double, and the Jews 
more,’’ and Milward also jots down May 2, 
1668, that Colonel Birch, speaking to a bill 
for naturalising several persons, which had 
been read and passed, ‘‘ did inform the House 
that he had a paper put into his hands which 
did give him to understand that one Simon 
Faucis, who was named in the bill to be 
naturalised, was a Jew; he therefore moved 
that for the future none may be naturalised 
unless they (after the ancient rules of Par- 
liament) be brought up by the Mace to the 
table after prayers and there be examined.” 

The Diary, we would emphasize this, is a 
find of major importance. In some details it 
supplements the other sources for these years; 
it affords one of the best pictures of Parlia- 
ment in its ordinary course of work as seen 
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by a fairminded, ordinary member, that we 
have anywhere; and for Parliamentary pro- 
cedure it will take rank as an authority. 

The editor provides not only a good subject- 
index at the end of the book, but also, at the 
beginning, some useful Notes on the diarist’s 
family and life; a bibliography ; a list of the 
Parliamentary business for the years in ques- 
tion; a detailed calendar for the period; and 
an alphabetical check-list of persons, which 
states briefly who they were, and where in 
the diary they are mentioned. All of this is 
very good; and it is the greater pity that 
there should be any bad blunder. In the 
check-list of persons Pepys is put down as 
member for Castle —- So he was: but 
not till 1673. He is credited with speeches, 
as a member of the House, on the Ce 
pest-house on Nov. 24, 1666, and on the Lind- 
sey Levels bill on Oct. 24, 1667. The Mr. 
Pepys of those speeches, whom we find in the 
Commons’ Journals often serving on commit- 
tees, was certainly not the diarist. But on 
March 5, 1667/8, our friend Samuel Pepys 
does in truth make his appearance, as spokes- 
man in defence of the Navy Office—the occa- 
sion of his great triumph: ‘‘One Pepys 
undertook the whole business for all the 
rest,’ says Milward. A glance at Pepys’s 
account of this in his Diary would 
have shown that he was not a member: ‘‘ we 

. were called in, with the mace before 
us, into the House . . . and we stood at the 
bar, namely Brouncker, Sir J. Minnes, Sir T. 
Harvey and myself, W. Pen being in the 
House, as a Member.’’ Milward’s resumé of 
the famous speech is one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable passages of the Diary. 
To it is appended as a footnote the surpris- 
ing statement that it is ‘“ unnoticed by 
[Pepys’s] biographers.’’ This seems to betray 
that sufficiently solid knowledge of background 
is wanting, and the slightness of the Introduc- 
tion where public affairs are concerned, as well 
as the scarcity of the footnotes, go to indi- 
cate the same thing. In fact, the Diary was 
worthy of a more fully competent editor. 
‘““Venn’s Alumnae Cantabrigienses”’ is a 
ludicrous slip which we think the reader of 
the Cambridge Press might have saved, 


The Poetical Works of John Milton, (Oxford 
University Press. 3s, 6d. net). 


Tus old friend with new features must 
surely be the ideal “‘ Milton’? for the 


student. It has Beeching’s text with the 


original spelling, and the lines are numbered 
for convenience of reference, a device not con- 





sistent with the Nonesuch notion of a pretty 
page. The new edition has prose translations 
of the foreign poems from the great edition 
of Columbia University, and a Reader’s 
Guide compiled by Mr. W. Skeat. This con- 
tains an immense mass of accurate informa- 
tion, arranged alphabetically, and without a 
word too much. To judge by our own experi- 
ence there are few readers who will not con- 
sult it with advantage. The few points on 
which we differ from him are what many will 
think trivial, but Mr. Skeat is too good a 
scholar to think anything trivial that is ger- 
mane. Matters mentioned in our review of 
the Nonesuch edition will not be here re- 
peated. 


Atropos. The reference to ‘ Lycidas ’ seems 
to have slip out. Why Milton gave the 
shears to a Fury has always puzzled us. Did 


he remember Statius, ‘ Theb.’ viii. 382, furiae 
rapuerunt licia Parcis? Oddly enough, Scott 
in ‘The Monastery’ wrote ‘“‘I have heard 
Father Eustance . . . speak of the ‘three furies 
with their thread and their sheers.’’’ Circe, 
‘* Perseis ” is a slip for ‘‘ Perse.’’ Couch’d 
is glossed ‘‘ ready and waiting to spring 
(metaph.),’’ the phrase being ‘‘ Not force but 
well couch’t fraud.’? Would not “‘ overlaid, 
hidden,” fit better? Chapman uses the word 
of hide overlaid with brass. Delphos, This 
form of ‘‘ Delphi”’ is explained by reference 
to an eponymous Delphos, which suits ‘‘ steep 
of Delphos ”’ all right, but not ‘‘ at Delphos ” 
(‘ P.R.’ i, 458). And how came Bentley to 
forget all about this person when he offered 
another explanation? To the list of accusa- 
tive place-names given in ‘ N. and Q.’ clxxi. 
265 may be added the place of Ovid’s banish- 
ment, which the first translation of ‘ Ex 
Ponto’ gives as Tomos. Entire. The Spen- 
serian sense “‘ inward ’’ is not given, but we 
find it in ‘ P.L.’ x, 9, “ Man, with strength 
entire, and free Will arm’d.’’ On the line 
‘“ The Tempter ere th’ Accuser of man-kind ”’ 
we find the gloss ‘‘ Ere, compar. adv.: 
earlier.”” This is strange. Did Satan accuse 
before he tempted and had something to 
accuse about? We take ‘‘ere’’ for a con- 
junction, ‘‘ before he was the accuser.’ 
‘* Flown with insolence and wine”’ is not 
noticed. The sense, ‘‘ overflowed,’’ is not 
quite obvious. Fletcher, ‘ The Chances,’ ITI, 
ili. 34, uses ‘‘ o’erflown ’’ with a play on two 
senses, ‘‘ mastered in flight’? and ‘‘ drunk.”’ 
Fretted, i.e., adorned with ‘‘ fretwork”’ de- 
signs of trellis character.—We think ‘‘trellis’’ 
unhappy, reinforcing where it should counter- 
act the impression of open-work inseparable 
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from trellis. Line patterns on a_ solid 
ground, such as the traceries of fan-vaulting, 
would not be so described. It will be remem- 
bered that Gray used the word of the roof 
of King’s Chapel. Lineaments: (not merely 
of the countenance but of the body also).—The 
text is ‘‘ six wings he wore, to shade His line- 
aments Divine.’’ Milton varies from Isaiah, 
excluding the countenance. It is better to 
understand simply “‘ limbs ’’; Chapman re- 
peatedly so renders yvia. Cf, also ‘ P.L.’ 
vii. 477, Marle Soil. The gloss has crept into 
the text. Pausilipwm. One admires the re- 
straint which refrains from giving the mean- 
ing, and Frederick the Great’s imitation in 
Sans-Souci. Pelides’ Ghost, i.e., Patroclus, 
is explained as ‘‘ Shadow or ghost of 
Achilles.’”? Might it mean the ghost that ap- 
peared to Achilles? Quaint: exquisite, 
choice, pretty.—This will not do for the 
flamens’ service in the Nativity Ode. Spires. 
The sense ‘‘ coils ’’ in ‘ P.L.’ ix. 402, is worth 
notice. Tincture. Read ‘ P.L,’ vii. 

The translations mentioned above have 
been wrought out with great care. Every- 
where is apparent the resolute effort to give 
every word its full value. Decolor metus be- 
comes ‘‘ fear, robbing you of your colour " ; 
tesqua devia, ‘* wild wastes, where there were 
no paths ”’; latus inerme, “ your side, unde- 
fended by armour though it be.’”” Such scru- 
pulousness is not conducive to an easy style 
which clearly was not aimed at. But when a 
single epithet is bearable, the same thing 
spread out into half-a-dozen words may be- 
come intolerable. However, for close com- 
parison with the original the version is valu- 
able and enlightening. So far as we have 
tested it we have found no slips, unless it be 
a slip to make Barth invite Phoebus to recline 
on [sic] the dewy roses—per humentes rosas. 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 315, in heading of last query col. 2 
for “ kept as feasts ” read kept as fasts. 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 
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